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HOW LARGE A DEBT CAN WE CARRY 7? 
HE national debt totalled $129,848,961,000 in April . 
1943. This is equivalent to $3,605 per family. On 
the chart below and to the right,we show the national 
debt on a per family basis for each year from 1850 to the 2 
present. se 
The low point in the federal debt on a per family 
basis since 1850 was in 1857 when it amounted to $2.19 
per family. As a result of the Civil War, a peak was 
reached in 1865 of $418.50. This amount was steadily re- 
duced until 1915 when the average federal public debt per 3 
family was $53.40. As a result of the first World War 
this climbed to a peak of $1,064 by 1919 and then started 
4 & to decline again to $541 in 1930. 
Our defense program did not start until July 1940, ~ 
but as a result of the expansion of federal activities in . 
the depression and the post-depression period, the feder- 5 
al debt had increased to $1,231 by that time. = 0 
a 
Franklin Roosevelt, in accepting the nomination in 2 0 
1932, criticised severely the spending of the preceding ” 
administration and said, "I propose to you, my friends, 9 
(continued on page 163) 4 
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HAS THE CAMEL GOTTEN HIS HEAD IN THE TENT ? 


HE table opposite shows the distribution in new construction in the United 

States from 1929 to the present divided into private, public, work relief, 

and maintenance. This table shows all types of construction including 
highway and utilities. The material was accumulated by the Division of Re- 
search and Statistics of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


TOTAL RESIDENTIAL The chart to the left shows 
CONSTRUCTION total residential construction in 


the United States by quarters from 
PRIVATE CONSTRUCT 1939 through the first quarter of 
1943. The blue portion of the bars 
shown on this chart indicates the 
portion of residential construction 
carried on under private control. 
The red portion indicates the a- 
mount done directly by the govern- 
ment. 
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HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


The drop in total residential 
Bae e405 al ioa2 joa construction was to be expected in 

view of the war. Clearly we should 
do no more building at a time like this than is absolutely essential for the 
war effort as man and materials must be used to the greatest advantage in 
bringing the war to a speedy close. The alarming part of the picture, how- 
ever, as disclosed by this chart is that while private construction has 
dropped radically, public construction in the first quarter of this year was 
at a point exceeded by only one preceding quarter. 


This relationship of public to private residential construction is shown 
more graphically in the chart at the bottom of the page. In the first quarter 
of 1943 public residential construction formed over 55% of the total in con- 
trast with only 11% in the corresponding quarter of 1942. 


There can be no question of the fact that some increase in the percentage 
of public construction was inevitable as included in this classification is 
some war housing which is clearly not economic and which private industry 
could not be expected to undertake. This housing will entail a loss and the 


70 loss is a part of our war effort 
6 PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION and should be borne by the govern- 


OF TOTAL RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION ment. Too much, however, of the 

balance of our housing effort has 
been done by the government when 
private industry could have pro- 
duced the necessary units without 
difficulty. 





PERCENT 


In the post-war period, if I 
interpret the attitude of public 
housers correctly, they will make 
every effort to extend public 
housing at the expense of private 
1939 1940 i941 i942 is43 housing. 
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TOTAL CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY IN THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
| 1929-1942 
CIN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
} 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
q a Total New, Work Relief, and Maintenance $13,899 $11,508 $8,809 $5,490 $4,303 $5,571 $6,051 $8,721 $9,186 $9,255 $10,059 $10,914 $15,193 $17,296 
| New Construction 10,337 8,207 6,225 3,523 2,416 2,965 3,357 4,904 5,545 5,248 6,045 6,986 11,145 13,549 
| Total Private 7,926 5,430 3,648 1,729 1,200 1,479 1,908 2,730 3,507 3,162 3,530 4,232 5,261 2,877 
Residential (nonfarm) 2/ 3,562 1,790 1,460 638 413 591 913 1,368 1,655 1,767 2,046 2,359 2,881 1,460 
Nonresidential building 3/ 2,501 1,888 1,096 544 417 44) 457 6&8 1,022 683 732 982 1,306 527 
Industrial 4/ 802 487 195 77 185 175 157 279 493 183 227 423 678 315 
Commercial %/ 1,131 934 545 247 128 149 187 244 350 276 296 34 388 107 
Religious 151 125 89 ee) 25 22 25 33 42 48 47 57 58 27 
Educational 122 120 101 4g 17 34 37 61 40 40 33 52 ky 14 
Social and recreational 187 134 112 64 27 31 28 49 59 83 83 62 66 26 
Hospital and institutional 108 88 54 32 15 15 11 20 27 34 30 34 43 19 
b Misc. nonresidential building - - - 26 20 15 12 12 11 19 16 20 29 19 
Farm Construction 300 240 145 85 125 140 200 200 210 220 226 246 300 195 
Residential 175 140 90 55 75 75 110 110 115 125 130 146 176 114 
Nonresidential 125 100 55 30 50 65 90 90 95 95 96 100 124 81 
Public utility construction 1,563 1,512 947 462 245 307 338 464 620 492 526 645 774 695 
Railroad 510 521 292 139 94 128 116 149 199 119 138 167 187 197 
Street railway 82 85 69 29 21 30 40 45 39 41 54 51 30 14 
Pipe line 97 30 77 37 7 12 20 41 67 21 35 31 76 59 
Electric light and power 387 409 258 121 52 57 73 108 152 172 162 225 248 199 
Gas 139 133 87 50 26 32 36 54 58 47 4y 50 55 71 
Telephone 328 310 153 79 41 43 48 62 100 88 89 117 173 150 
Telegraph 20 24 11 7 * 5 5 5 5 4 4 4 5 5 
Total Public 2,411 2,777 2,577 1,794 1,216 1,486 1,449 2,174 2,038 2,086 2,515 2,754 5,884 10,672 
Residential ® é * ‘a * 1 9 61 93 35 76 205 479 600 
Military and naval 5/ 6/ 19 29 40 34 36 47 37 29 37 62 119 510 2,059 5,206 
| 
| Nonresidential building 642 647 591 408 191 207 260 546 467 571 762 497 1,671 3,723 
Industrial 4/ 6/ i i . ‘s me 9 4 3 - 14 14 144 1,400 3,585 
Commercial 4/ . - a ‘ fe 10 8 13 17 21 28 33 24 9 
Public administration 112 144 170 179 99 43 73 129 112 126 162 98 52 30 
Educational 386 360 273 133 4y 82 111 287 225 282 388 130 135 62 
Social and recreational 4y 32 26 20 13 21 25 45 40 40 43 17 16 7 
| Hospital and institutional 100 111 122 76 35 34 30 60 63 79 108 55 29 22 
} Misc, nonresidential building o o ~ ° ~ 8 9 9 6 9 19 20 15 8 
F} | & Highways 1,248 1,481 1,323 916 675 821 622 876 850 837 884 945 1,013 667 
State 529 678 694 524 4ou 544 412 601 557 521 489 543 598 455 
County 257 297 278 183 136 163 111 150 139 130 161 163 170 90 
Municipal 462 506 351 209 115 114 99 125 154 186 234 239 245 122 
Sewage disposal 127 142 114 69 34 54 68 115 95 89 135 86 68 58 
Water Supply 126 201 156 87 47 62 69 93 79 90 122 57 47 50 
Conservation and development 86 111 135 139 168 245 317 336 306 293 312 331 389 289 
Bureau of Reclamation 8 11 20 26 26 35 47 53 56 61 77 85 g1 70 
Army Engineers 59 75 81 81 102 142 177 192 176 157 156 168 186 65 
Tennessee Valley Authority - - - - 5 17 28 32 30 31 32 38 82 129 
Other conservation,development 19 25 34 32 35 51 65 59 4y 4y 47 40 30 25 
All other Federal 13 9 9 6 ~ 8 8 7 10 15 14 22 36 21 
Misc. non-Fed. pub. service enter- 150 157 209 135 61 41 59 111 101 94 91 101 122 58 
prises 1/ 
Work Relief a - - - - 114 578 406 1,130 775 1,202 1,032 805 627 291 
Maintenance 3,562 3,301 2,584 1,967 1,773 2,028 2,288 2,687 2,866 2,805 2,982 3,123 3,421 3,456 
Buildings (nonfarm) 1,290 1,300 880 650 570 700 900 1,170 1,240 1,225 1,239 1,307 1,384 1,371 
Residential 820 840 570 420 370 450 580 760 810 800 810 855 906 889 
Nonresidential 470 460 310 230 200 250 320 410 430 425 429 452 478 482 
Parm 450 290 255 215 230 235 235 235 250 270 295 330 400 255 
Residential 175 120 105 90 90 90 90 90 100 110 125 140 125 86 
Nonresidential 275 170 150 125 140 145 145 145 150 160 170 190 275 169 
Public utility 1,129 963 757 540 498 559 597 682 731 654 701 717 832 1,027 
Railroad 874 722 548 360 332 375 404 457 504 427 474 485 588 777 
Street railway 89 82 67 52 47 52 53 72 63 59 60 55 50 42 
Pipe line 9 8 7 6 6 8 11 10 13 14 12 13 14 15 
Electric light and power 40 41 43 4y 40 45 48 55 63 63 65 68 73 77 
Gas 22 21 20 18 17 19 19 21 20 21 20 20 20 21 
Telephone 78 74 61 51 47 51 53 57 58 59 59 65 75 81 
Telegraph 17 15 11 9 9 9 3 10 10 11 11 11 12 14 
Highways 587 634 578 458 378 433 44g 488 524 535 616 633 659 650 
State 173 192 161 169 139 185 193 228 241 246 224 232 247 245 
County 261 284 262 170 140 146 151 153 166 170 230 235 2ke 240 
| Municipal 153 158 155 119 ae 102 105 107 117 119 162 166 170 165 
Sewage disposal 16 16 15 14 13 12 13 14 15 17 18 18 19 22 
Water supply 58 64 64 56 50 53 56 59 65 61 65 65 69 71 
| Rivers and harbors 32 34 35 34 34 36 38 39 41 43 48 53 58 60 
1/Approx. comparable data beginning with 1915, available in Construction Activity in the United States, 1915-1937, Domestic Commerce Series No. 99. 
2/Estimates of new priv. nonfarm residential construction prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
3/excludes nonresidential building by privately-owned public utilities. 
4/Public industrial and commercial building not segregable from private construction in 1929-1933. 
5/Includes cantonments, aeronautical facilities, navy yards and docks, army and navy hospitals, etc. 
| 6/since 1941 based on data prepared by the Construction Research Section of Statistics Division of the War Production Board. 
7/Incl. construction expenditures for such municpl. enterprises as elec. light and power plants, street railways and other transit systems, gas 
systems, ports, dock harbors, ferries, airports, terminals, etc. 
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HE mortgage picture shown on the chart above is quite surprising. From 

the standpoint of the number of mortgages being made, the figures for 

April on a seasonally corrected basis were exceeded by only one month in 
the entire depression and post-depression period. On the other hand, the fig- 
ures on a dollar basis for all mortgages recorded are but slightly above the 
lowest point reached during the last eight years. This is shown more strik- 
ingly on the chart at the bottom of the page. On this chart the average a- 
mount of a loan in dollars in 1937 was considered as 100. In March 1942, the 
size of loans had declined to 91% of this level but in April 1943, loans were 
averaging only 54% of the 1937 average. 


The answer is, of course, the fact that the mortgage volume from the 
standpoint of number of mortgages has been increased by the financing of 
thousands of small war housing units, while the building of all units above 
$6,000 in price has been halted. 


Mortgage groups located in areas where war activity was great and where 
housing accommodations were short, who have concentrated on smaller mortgages, 
have done a very satisfactory volume. Mortgage institutions operating in cit- 
ies where a sufficient supply of housing exists and whose business in the 
past has consisted almost entirely of mortgages on larger residences and other 
types of buildings, have found the market unfavorable. 
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INTEREST RATE AND PERCENTAGE OF MORTGAGE 


HE Bureau of the Census has just released the complete tabulation of the 
mortgage information accumulated in the 1940 census. These tabulations 
list conditions as they existed on April 1, 1940. 


For the United States a total mortgage indebtedness of $8;633,722,000 was 
reported outstanding on the first and junior mortgages on one-family nonfarm 
properties without business. Making allowances for those mortgage properties 
for which debt and value were not reported as well as for owner-occupied units 
for which mortgage status was not reported, the estimated total debt would be 
about $9,980,000,000. The annual interest bill, computed on the basis of the 
average interest rate of 5.55%, is estimated to be about $554,000,000. In 1920 


information was accumulated by the census on the interest rate, and at that 
time the average rate was 6.244. 


The estimated debt for 1940 on mortgages on one to four-family properties 
was slightly more than twice as large as it was in 1920, but the increase is 
due largely to the increase in number of mortgage properties. 


The ratio of debt to value as used in the census reports is based on the 
outstanding indebtedness and the owner's estimate of the value of the mortgage 
property. On this basis the ratio of debt to value for one-family nonfarm 
properties in the United States was 52.4%, the average value of property be- 
ing $4,403 and the average debt $2,305 for the one to four-family properties; 
the ratio of debt to value was 52.3 in 1940 as against 42.6 in 1920. 


The charts on the seven pages which follow show the average interest rate 
on existing mortgages in each metropolitan area of the United States on one- 
family properties and the percentage of mortgage debt in relationship to the 
estimated value of these properties. The charts show the percentage above or 
below the average (median) of each item in each city. The average interest 
rate in all metropolitan areas was 5.52, and the average percentage of in- 
debtedness was 52.7. These percentages are slightly different than the av- 
erage quoted above for all nonfarm properties in the United States. 


The highest interest rates on existing mortgages in any metropolitan area 
in the United States were found in Ft. Worth, Tex., where the rate on all mort- 
gages averaged 6.09%. This was 10.3% above the average of all metropolitan 
areas. Fresno, Calif., had the second highest rates with an average of 6.03%, 
which is 9.2% above the average. Some of the other cities in which rates on 
existing mortgages are quite high are Springfield, Mo., 5.97%; Waco, Tex., 
5.91%; San Jose, Calif., 5.85%; Oklahoma City, Okla., 5.81%; Stockton, Calif., 
5.81%; Kalamazoo, Mich., 5.80%; Dallas, Tex., 5.78%. 


The lowest average interest rate on existing mortgages was in Milwaukee, 
Wis., where all existing mortgages on single family residences averaged only 
5.01%. Other low interest cities were Racine-Kenosha, Wis., 5.04%; Manches- 
ter, N. H., 5.10%; Bridgeport, Conn., 5.12%; Cleveland, Ohio, 5.13%; Minne- 


apolis-St. Paul, Minn., 5.15%; Hartford-New Britain, Conn., 5.17%; Sioux City, 
Iowa, 5.18%. 


Duluth-Superior, Wis., and Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, Pa., tied for first 
place in a low mortgage ratio, each with mortgage indebtedness totalling 46.1% 
of estimated value. Corpus Christi, Tex., had the largest percentage at 62.2%. 
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PERCENTAGE ABOVE OR BELOW NATIONAL AVERAGE 
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CENTAGE OF MORTGAGE INDEBTEDNESS AND INTE 
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D INTEREST RATES IN 140 METROPOLITAN AREAS-—A 
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PERCENTAGE OF MORTGAGE. INDEBTE 
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PERCENTAGE ABOVE OR BELOW NATIONAL AVERAGE 

















HOW LARGE A DEBT CAN WE CARRY ? 
(continued from page 151) 
and through you, to the nation, that government of all kinds, big and little, 


be made solvent and that the example be set by the President of the United 
States and his cabinet." 


Since the beginning of the defense and war program the rise has been nec- 
essarily rapid and will continue so until at least the first year after the 


end of the war. It now looks probable that one year from now the federal pub- 
lic debt per family will reach $5,000. 


The figures and the chart on page 151 are based only on the federal debt. 
To this, if the picture is to be completed, must be added the debt of states, 
counties, municipalities, of corporations and individuals. On that basis at 
the present time the total debt per family is in excess of $7,500 with a 
strong probability that it will pass $10,000 before the end of 1944. 


The map below shows in a different fashion the amount we have spent since 
July 1, 1940, on defense and the war. The states which are shaded on this map 
had a total wealth in 1937 (the last year on which this information is avail- 
able) approximately equal to our expenditures in the last three years. These 
expenditures amount to the total wealth of all states west of the Mississippi 
River and the State of Wisconsin. Of course, we have inflated our price 
structure since 1937, and so on the basis of 1943 dollar values, the actual a- 
mount would be somewhat less than shown on the map. 


We cannot avoid the rapid increase in our national debt during the war, 
but we are accumulating a debt so great that it can be paid only by inflation. 
A debt of $10,000 or more per family can be paid quite easily if our price 
system is inflated to the point where $10,000 is not nearly so large an item 
as it is at the present time. This is the way the debt will be paid. 
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RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION COST PER CUBIC FOOT 
b b 


RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION COSTS 
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DWELLING UNITS CONSTRUCTED IN 48 STATES 


HE number of new family accommodations built in all nonfarm communities of 

the 48 states and the District of Columbia is shown in the table below. 

Cumulative totals and twelve month moving totals for 1942 (blue) and 1943 
(red) are given. Figures for the last quarter of 1942 have been revised. 


THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


lI2 MONTH 


MONTHLY CUMULATIVE MOVING TOTAL 
is42 is42 94 i94a2> : 
JANUARY 4 34.3 34.3 48 6 | 708.3 ] 
FEBRUARY 4 51.5 85.8 624 716.1 
MARCH 60.2 525 138.3 63 708.4 
APRIL Si 59.2 197.5 12.4 6§ 692.4 
MAY — 7 60.9 258.4 6 6. 682.6 
JUNE 46.2 304.6 69 651.6 
JULY | 27.2 331.8 604.2 
AUGUST 6¢ 27.5 359.3 561.9 
SEPTEMBER ( 44.8 404. | ; 539.7 
OCTOBER é 29.9 434.0 513.4 
NOVEMBER 4 29.8 463.8 496.6 
DECEMBER 29.5 493.3 493.3 


WHOLESALE BUILDING MATERIAL PRICES 
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The preliminary figure for real estate activity 
REAL ESTATE ACTIVITY during April shows it 4.8% above the long term 
normal. This figure is subject to revision as 


some of the figures from cities which have not yet been received are added to 
the final total. 


It is always difficult to secure figures from all cities before we go to 
press. Every possible effort is made to bring the figures as nearly up to 
date as possible at the last minute before the material goes to the printer. 
This is the reason why sometimes the figures on the chart and in the text 
do not agree exactly. Occasionally it is possible to catch the chart in order 

to add additional cities, but the copy has already been run. This occurred 

last month when the figure on real estate activity was given as 0.9% below the 

long term normal in the copy and was shown as 0.3% below on the chart. Some 

cities coming in at the last minute raised the national average to this point. 

4 an When all cities were finally received the figure was 0.6% below normal and 
this is the corrected figure shown for March on the chart in this report. 


The fundamental strength of the real estate market is such that the lim- 
itations on sales of the OPA have not been able to keep our index below the 
normal line. If present restrictions stand as they are now, we believe that 

| the market will continue to improve slowly, averaging considerably better 
| than it did in 1939 and 1940 before any restrictions were placed on rents and 
sales. 


The line on the chart in the center spread of this 

REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES report showing mortgages is based on the number 

rather than the dollar amount. The number of 

mortgages recorded has been increased very rapidly as will be seen from the 

steepness of the line. It is almost as high now as it was in September 1941, 

which was the highest month in ten years. On a dollar basis, however, mort- 

| gage volume is still quite low as the mortgages being made at the present time 

are all for relatively small amounts. This is shown by the mortgage study on 
page 154 of the May 1943 Real Estate Analyst. 


Residential building in the United States has been 

DWELLING UNITS declining for the last year due to the war re- 
strictions and shortages of critical materials. It 

is still higher than it was in the period from 1931 through 1937--the de- 

J & pression years in the building industry. Unfortunately, in the first quarter 
of 1943, 55.5% of all residential building in the United States was done by 
the government. This is in contrast with 10.7% in the first quarter of 1942. 
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